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inlaid tiles the pattern was impressed or incised before
baking, and then filled in with white slip, the whole
being usually glazed. Some of the patterns thus pro-
duced were of great beauty and elaboration, and it
would seem that they were often designed, if not
actually made, by members of monastic houses. The
finest-known series are those discovered at Chertsey
Abbey, and it is possible that the remarkable examples
in the chapter-house of Westminster Abbey,1 which
date from c. 1255, are by the same artist. In the case
of the Abbey of Dale in Derbyshire,2 and the priories of
Repton and Malvern,3 the kilns used for making these
inlaid tiles have been discovered, and similar kilns, not
associated, so far as is known, with any religious estab-
lishment, have also been found at Hastings.4 The manu-
facture of these inlaid tiles in England gradually died
out towards the end of the fifteenth century, and has
only been revived in recent years,
It is curious that although there is abundant circum-
stantial evidence, of GLASSMAKING in England during
the mediaeval period, direct records of the manufacture
are extremely scarce, and practically confined to a single
district. From the early years of the thirteenth century,
Chiddingfold and the neighbouring villages on the
borders of Surrey and Sussex were turning out large
quantities of glass. Laurence ' Vitrarius ' (the glassman)
occurs as a landed proprietor in Chiddingford about
bought from Richard Gregory, in 1357, for Westminster Chapel,Jat
65. Sd. the hundred.    Ibid., 472, no. 4.
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